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The female receptacle or capitulum of both genera has a long 
peduncle, which springs from the end of the costa, being a continua- 
tion of the frond, of which the cavernous stratum is left behind 
(which in Marchantia, for instance, is carried up to and may be found 
in transverse sections of the peduncle on its antical side) ; in Duvalia 
this peduncle has but one furrow, in Cryptomitrium two; the female 
receptacles are very different and justify the separation of Cryptomi- 
trium from Duvalia, being disciform in the former and almost spheri- 
cal in the latter; the rays of the receptacle in Duvalia are incurved and 
on the postical side united into a fleshy annulus, which surrounds the 
end of the peduncle in form of a short vagina, while in Cryptomitrium 
they are stretched out and united into an uninterrupted plane and 
fleshy disk; in both genera, however, the involucra spring from the 
postical side of the substance between the rays, contrary to other genera, 
{Grimaldia, Clevea. and others) in which the rays themselves are de- 
veloped into involucra. 

There are no perianths and the capsules of both genera open with 
an operculum. Spores and elaters do not show any material differences. 

There could be traced numerous other affinities and distinctions 
with regard to other Marchantiacese; but this would exceed the scope 
of this article and would involve me in a great many morphological 
and anatomical details, which I leave to the study of those who read 
German and are, therefore, able to understand Leitgeb's " Untersuch- 
ungen iiber die Lebermoose," the only scientific work on the develop- 
ment and anatomy of these plants which is very exhaustive, though 
our plant was not known to its author. — F. Stephani, Leipzig. 

Pyrus Ioensis. — Professor A. S. Hitchcock tells me that at St. Louis 
Pyrus Ioensis (see American Garden, xn. 469, Aug. 1891,) is clearly 
distinct from P. coronaria. Among other differences, P. Ioensis holds 
its fruit longer than the other. He gives me the following note of its 
fruit: " Fruit about 25 mm. high and 30 mm. in diameter. Peduncle 
30 mm. long, with two scars. Apple sunken at each end, where it is 
pubescent; color green or slightly yellowish. Lenticels rather promi- 
nent and numerous. Fruit falling October 26th." — L. H. Bailey, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 



EDITORIAL. 

An International Congress of Botanists is an exceedingly valu- 
able thing, provided it is really what the name implies. If, however, the 
real botanists, whom we would delight to honor, stay at home, and we 
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have let loose upon us a crowd of quasi-botanists, such a class as is 
more apt to journey far to congresses than any other, our lines will not 
have fallen to us in pleasant places. The men we want to visit us are 
busy, very busy, and are little given to take such long trips for mani- 
festly cosmetic purposes. It would be a phenomenal thing to secure 
even a fair representation of the real botanists of Europe. There will 
be great danger, a danger seen lurking around even so conservative 
a body as our American Association, of confounding a foreign label 
with one of distinction. The percentage of smatterers and cranks is 
probably as large in other countries as in the United States, and it is 
well known that such classes travel further and talk more profusely 
than any other. We will have to show our good judgment, therefore, 
not in indiscriminate but in proper recognition. 

Nothing would so arouse the active interest of American botanists 
in this venture as an announcement by the local committee that has 
the affair in charge, of the names of distinguished foreign botanists 
who have signified their intention of being present. American botan- 
ists will enthusiastically entertain their foreign brethren, and along 
with the grain will endure a reasonable amount of chaff; but they can- 
not be expected to endure all chaff. It is not to be expected that the 
perfunctory invitations of the committee will secure all the desired 
attendance. These invitations must be supplemented by those urgent 
private ones sent by acquaintances and correspondents. It is the 
latter kind that really count. The International Congress will prob- 
ably be a success if every American botanist will privately urge the 
attendance of his foreign friends. 

If the Congress becomes really representative, its discussions will 
carry great weight ; and any of its decisions with reference to modes 
of procedure will probably be recognized. If, however, it proves to 
be a body whose representative character may well be called in ques- 
tion, no such decisions should be promulgated. More important than 
the nomenclature questions, which, like the poor, we have always with 
us, are questions of uniform terminology with reference to plant struc- 
tures, a uniformity that is not so much to avoid confusion of names as 
confusion of ideas. This will open a vast field of usefulness to the 
congress, provided always that it is representative, which is to say 
competent. 



